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THE MEANS 


Ir some divine agency had to create a world order out of 
primeval chaos in the light of the last 2,000 years of 
human history, we know fairly well what sort of political 
system it would create. There would be no separate 
sovereign units liable to clash and settle their differences 
by force, but a single unifying organisation, with provision 
for the decision of disputes between any of the parts by 
an appropriate higher authority in each case, and for the 
enforcement of the decisions of that authority. To create 
the same ideal, however, by human agency out of the 
chaos of contemporary world politics is a very different 
matter. 


About the fundamentals of the practical peace problem 
the authors represented in these two books are neither in 
doubt nor disagreement—if one may except Mr Nicker- 
son’s curious idea that war is the fault of democracy, 
and Professor Laski’s view, put forward in a rather shrill 
and inconsequent chapter at the end (and refuted by Sir 
Norman Angell at the beginning) of Mr Leonard Woolf's 
book, that capitalism and not nationalism is the cause of 
war. Mr Leonard Woolf states the broad issue simply 
and clearly. ‘‘ We are living in an age in which civilisa- 
tion is fighting for its life and in the last ten years the 
fight has gone steadily against civilisation.’’ That the 
battle round the League of Nations is simply the front on 
which the perennial struggle between civilisation and 


savagery is now being fought out, all the writers in these 
two books are agreed. 


They are also agreed that lack of political unity in the 
world has been the Achilles heel of civilisation from the 
first. Mr Nickerson shows that it was the unity imposed 
by Rome that established the par Romana for 250 years; 
that the break-up of the Roman Empire and later of the 
medieval system, were the preludes to incessant war; 
that the comparative peace of the 18th century was due 
to a sense of unity in Europe; and that the new 
** nationalism,’’ which appeared as a bastard offshoot of 
liberalism in the 19th century. made ultimate conflict 
inevitable. Sir Norman Angell points out that a system 
composed of separate sovereign units, each claiming to 
judge disputed rights, and to defend itself by force, was— 
and is—bound to generate war sooner or later. The only 
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TO PEACE. 


way to preserve permanent peace is to abolish 
‘ national ’* sovereignty, to establish a system of law, 
and ‘‘ to arm the law and not the litigants.’’ This is 
the real snag with which the peace movement, by what- 
ever route it attempts to advance, is inescapably con- 
fronted. 


How best to encompass it safely is the immediate 
problem. Here difference of opinion is to be expected; 
and the three chapters in Mr Woolf's book which concen- 
trate on this central question are consequently the most 
interesting and important in the book. Professor Gilbert 
Murray writes on the revision of treaties; Lord Cecil on 
the League and its record and possibilities as a substitute 
for international anarchy; and Mr Arnold-Forster on the 
whole issue of what the next few steps should be towards 
arbitration, disarmament and security. 


Professor Murray’s chapter—much the most temperate, 
balanced, well-written and impressive in the book—dis- 
cusses both the original inorality of the Versailles Treaty 
and the wisdom, or folly, with which it has been carried 
out. His general conclusion, which will be surprising 
to many, is that though the Treaty ‘‘ and, more particu- 
larly the manner of its application, was a gross and crying 
injustice,’’ “‘ there is now nothing, or almost nothing, to 
revise.’’ For ‘‘ nearly all the grave injustices,’’ Professor 
Murray believes, ‘‘ have by now either run their course, 
or have proved to be impracticable or have been altered 
by definite international decisions.’’ Reparations are 
gone; the war criminals clause is long forgotten; the 
punitive provisions under which the Allies entered the 
Rhineland are no longer operative; and Germany has been 
admitted to the League. Apart from disarmament, only 
three points remain, in Professor Murrav’s opinion, which 
still call for revision: war guilt, the German Colonies, and 
territorial re-arrangement. Some declaration, he thinks, 
should be made by the Allied and Associated Powers re- 
lieving Germany of the sole responsibility for the war; 
though Professor Murray is far from agreeing with those 
who regard the responsibility of the German Imperial 
Government as having been no greater than that of any 
of the other Powers. As far as Colonies are concerned, 
Professor Murray suggests that some unwanted piece of 
Portuguese territory or perhaps one of the British Man- 
dates might be transfered to Germany as a Mandate. No 
nation, he adds, however, ‘‘ would be disposed to make 
sacrifices to put more territory under the present German 
regime.”’ 
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The question of territorial revision in Europe clearly 
bristles with dangers; and Professor Murray only advises 
change where justice plainly demands it and expediency 
does not forbid. After carefully considering each indi- 


vidual case he decides in favour of the following 
transfers :— 


A great part of the South Tyrol should go back to Austria; 
some Slovene districts at the head of the Adriatic to Yugoslavia; 
and the Dodecanese . . . to Greece. Cyprus also should .. . un- 
doubtedly be given by Great Britain to Greece. The South 
Dobruja should go back from Roumania to Bulgaria, together with 
some districts on the Yugoslavian-Bulgarian frontier; some 
Slovakian districts, now attributed to Czechoslovakia, should be re- 
considered and perhaps some small strips of Magyar territory which 
are now allotted to Roumania and Yugoslavia. Germany at most 
would get some slightly improved arrangement about Danzig and the 
Polish Corridor, a reconsideration of Eupen and Malmédy, and 


some revision of the Upper Silesian frontier, which should take 
some account of economic necessity. 


In the main Professor Murray thinks that the territorial 
settlement of Versailles was just; though ‘‘ when the 
nationalist storm is over’’ he would like to see much 
larger federal units formed in Europe. 


The gulf between a world of international anarchy and 
a world of law and order may be covered in either of two 
ways. We may set up a framework of world political 
institutions and leave it to the moral force of public 
opinion to support it until the time when ‘‘ arming the 
law ’’ becomes either unnecessary or automatic. Or we 
may attempt to establish at once a system of forcible 
sanctions and penalties. This is the basic dilemma before 
the League. Of the two alternatives Lord Cecil unhesi- 
tatingly embraces the first. ‘‘ It should be emphasised,”’ 
he states categorically, ‘‘ that the League’s sanctions are 
and should remain an instrument for stopping violence, 
not for imposing a judgment of the League’s. The League 
ought never to break the peace itself, or cause it to be 
broken, even for the purpose of coercing a passive but 
recalcitrant State.’’ This principle of Lord Cecil’s can 
only be questioned with the greatest caution ; but it would 
surely be foolish to rule out force absolutely as an instru- 
ment of League policy, if it ever happened that civilisa- 
tion could be saved by force alone. 


Mr Arnold-Forster is less rigorous than Lord Cecil. 
He thinks that when the full process of conciliation or 
arbitration has been carried through, ‘‘ security should be 
sustained by loyal and effective support of the League’s 
provisions for preventive pressure and ultimate coercion, 
the purpose of such pressure being, not to dictate a victor’s 
will, but to prevent or stop, with the minimum of injury, 
breaches of the indispensable code of peace-keeping.”’ In 
the matter both of arbitration, and of its enforcement, Mr 
Arnold-Forster thinks it wiser at the moment to work for 
the strengthening of existing League machinery rather 
than to embark on ambitious innovations. For the settle- 
ment of disputes ‘‘ concerning rights ’’’ he recommends 
the acceptance as obligatory, through the Optional Clause 
of the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. For disputes ‘‘ not concerning rights,’’ nations 
** should accept in advance provisions for pacific settle- 
ments in the last resort, if conciliation breaks down.’’ 
Where the League’s present ‘‘ provisions for preventive 
pressure and ultimate coercion’’ are ineffective, Mr 
Arnold-Forster would apparently for the moment accept 
failure; though he believes that these provisions might 
well be ‘‘ clarified in certain respects, to make them more 
sure as a deterrent, more reliable as a guarantee, and 
more tolerable to the guarantor.’’ 


The most immediate problem of all, disarmament, can 
only be solved, all Mr Woolf’s collaborators are agreed, 
by a convention which gives equality of status to all 
nations, forbids rearmament absolutely, progressively 
abolishes all but defensive weapons, and establishes inter- 
national supervision. How such a convention can be 
achieved is for statesmen and not the authors of this book 
to decide; and theirs is the hardest task of all. It is true 
enough that between the world of international anarchy 
and the armed, law-dispensing World State there is no 
logical half-way house. But, unfortunately, a transition 
in time there is bound to be. And there, precisely, is 
the rub. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE.* 


No field of political activity shows such palpable contra- 
diction between the professions of statesmen and their prac- 
tices as international commercial policy ; and few, indeed, 
are the instances where the professions of statesmen are 
backed so fully by the results of theoretical investigations. 
It would be going too far to say that insane economic 
nationalism is the sole cause of the present disastrous 
malaise, but the restoration of prosperity as we used to 
know it will certainly be impossible without an active 
attack on the barriers erected between nations. It is 
therefore of the utmost importance to discover how such 
an attack can be made with the minimum of friction and 
loss and the minimum of resistance from the parasitical 
interests which have grown up behind protectionist walls. 
It is perhaps the most lamentable feature of tariffs that 
their introduction gives some immediate relief and 
stimulus (even if in the wrong direction), and their perni- 
cious effects are felt only slowly; while their abolition 
causes immediate dislocation and only eventual enrich- 
ment. The present book, by the most eminent of the 
younger members of the rightly renowned Viennese school, 
is to be hailed, not merely because it is the fullest restate- 
ment of the well-secured body of thought in this field, 
but also because Dr. Haberler’s exposition, in contrast 
to some other excellent writings in the past, deliberately 
chooses the difficult ground of the actual monetary 
mechanism of international exchange as starting point, 
and follows out his argument to its furthest logical limits. 
By attacking the problem in this direct way, and not first 
introducing abstract (and therefore simplified) systems of 
conceptions of theoretical equilibrium, he avoids exposing 
himself to the attacks of practical common sense, and 
immediately gets to grips with the international problems 
of the present day. 

In the first, theoretical, part of the work, the monetary 
problems of international exchange are treated, and the 
classical theory of international trade is restated. The 
chapters on the balance of payments, on the currency 
mechanism under the gold and paper standards, are 
masterpieces of exposition, and in those on the special 
problem of inflation and transfer, Dr. Haberler’s earlier 
writings are followed up, and some very important addi- 
tions made to present-day knowledge. The thorny ques- 
tion of transfer, which the reparations controversy started, 
can definitely be regarded as fully explored by Dr. 
Haberler’s admirable analysis. Not only is the long-term 
problem analysed, but Dr. Haberler’s paragraph on the 
inter-relations of transfer and the business cycle ought to 
have a considerable influence on the future conduct of 
banking policy. The argument of this paragraph also gives 
a magnificent theoretical foundation to the recommenda- 
tion of the B.1.S. at the World Economic Conference that 
international central banking co-operation should take due 
consideration of the trend of world economics by suitably 
biassing the policy of the constituent members of the world 
system in a way which would counterbalance tendencies 
to a general monetary disturbance. 

In the second sub-section on the pure theory of inter- 
national exchange, Dr. Haberler first restates the classical 
theory of comparative costs on the basis of the classical 
theory of value. Following up an earlier important article 
which appeared in the Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv he suc- 
ceeds in embodying the theory of international trade into 
the general modern doctrine. In this latter part especially 
his investigations into the case of increasing returns are 
most important in their practical implications. 

The second part of his book is a unique treatise on com- 
mercial policy, unique both in its comprehensiveness and 
in the clarity and fairness of the argument. Dr. Haberler 
first works out the basis for a real understanding of the 
economics of current commercial policies, and then reviews 
both the so-called practical doctrines and their execution. 
Few indeed, if any, of the spurious arguments and fallacies 
of the protectionist escape his vigilant eye and destructive 
criticism. It is almost with esthetic enjoyment that one 





* “Gottfried Haberler, Der Internationale Handel. Enzyklo- 
prdie der Rechts und Staatewissenschaft.” Julius Springer. 
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follows Dr. Haberler’s exposition and analysis through the 
most difficult special cases and situations. Never allowing 
himself to be lured into simplifications, and triumphantly 
succeeding in outlining the aims and limits of commercial 
policy, Dr. Haberler has succeeded in giving to the public 
a work which will endure and whose influence should be 
very great. It is earnestly to be hoped that his book will 
be speedily translated into English in order to make it 
accessible to the wider and more important part of world 


opinion, scientific and political, which does not understand 
German. 


AMERICAN DEBTS. 


Tne internal debts of the United States have increased 
greatly during the last twenty years. (The book under 
review* gives the following estimates :—Total long-term 
internal indebtedness (in thousands of millions of 
dollars): 1914, 38; 1922, 75; 1929, 126; 1933, 134; (as 
percentages of the national wealth): 20, 23, 33 and 45 
respectively. The annual charges on these debts are 
estimated at 6, 74, 9 and 20 per cent. of the national 
income in the respective years mentioned.) 

Figures such as these mean very little in themselves. 
Under static conditions, the larger or smaller proportion 
of internal indebtedness might be of little moment; and 
even for dynamic analysis to treat the economic device 
of the debt as an unmitigated evil is indefensible. 
(Perhaps economists are to blame for not having worked 
out a more explicit theory of indebtedness.) Neverthe- 
less, the existence of a cumbersome and rigid debt 
structure has its dangers, and is particularly likely to 
cause trouble whenever there is a considerable fall in 
money-incomes or the money-value of assets. This has 
never been demonstrated more clearly than by events in 
the United States since 1929. 

The present volume is the result of a praiseworthy 
attempt to deal with the problems of this particular 
case. It contains contributions from eight experts in 
various branches of the subject, and has been edited and 
published under the auspices of Mr Edward A. Filene’s 
‘* Twentieth Century Fund.’’ It examines in detail the 
long-term debts of the railways, public utilities, industrial 
and financial corporations and Government, and a study 
of short-term indebtedness is appended to give complete- 
ness to the picture and to allow for the part played by 
the banks. It gives figures in all these fields for the 
four critical years mentioned above, sets them in a 
statistical background depicting the contemporary general 
situation, compares them with estimates of wealth and 
income, and makes specific recommendations for dealing 
with present issues. 

The findings of this investigation are of very great 
interest. The major conclusions to which its mass of 
evidence points seems to be (1) that the debt burden as 
a whole would present no serious problems if general con- 
ditions were even only moderately prosperous; (2) but 
that there are very big and significant differences between 
different branches of economic life in this respect. 

The authors are in favour of adjusting prices and pro- 
duction to the debt-structure rather than by adjusting 
debts to the rest of the economic system or by leaving 
each to adjust itself to the other. ‘heir detailed pro- 
gramme, in which they are surprisingly unanimous, in- 
cludes proposals for the compulsory revision of existing 
debt-relations, for inflation and public works, as a means 
of stimulating recovery and for safeguarding further 
development by controlling money, and, perhaps, saving, 
investment and borrowing. One proviso, however, seems 
to be very significant: in a time when it is fashionable, 
not less in the United States than elsewhere, to blame 
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everything on to an unfavourable Konjunktur, it is good 
to note that the authors are by no means disposed to 
pronounce a general absolution for all long-term borrowers 
indiscriminately. 

This is a considerable book on a very important subject. 
It will be read widely and quoted often, thanks no less to 
its convenient manner of presentation than to its autho 
ritative matter. If the authors’ programme does not 
command universal assent, this will at least not be for 
lack of persuasive advocacy. In spite of the efficient 
haste in which the book was compiled, more than seven 
months have elapsed since it went to press, and the 
march of events during those seven months has been 
rapid, if erratic. Nevertheless, what has happened since 
last April, and what is likely to happen before next 
April, is not calculated to falsify the major lines of the 
picture drawn, even if it evokes certain additional doubts 
as to what can be done about it. 





THE AUSTRALIAN ECONOMY. 


Tuis* is an enlarged edition of a study published in the 
early critical stage of the Australian depression. The 
additional material, including chapters on population, 
transport and the working of the Treasury bill system, 
is designed to give the whole the form of a broad outline 
of the Australian economy, but it must be admitted that 
it is not altogether relevant to the body of the work, 
which seeks to persuade rather than to explain. How 
effective that persuasion was is clear now from the course 
of Australian recovery, which in the last two and a half 
years has followed almost identically the iines suggested 
by Professor Copland and his fellow-economists. 

Here already, at the end of 1930, we have the insist- 
ence on reduction of costs combined with maintenance of 
the internal price-level which was the characteristic of 
the successful Premiers’ Plan of mid-1931. The economic 
issue was still confusedly regarded as in some way an 
issue between the political parties; hence it was of first 
importance to lay bare what the economic facts were. 
This Professor Copland did with a clarity that no longer 
allowed argument. Borrowing had ceased; export prices 
had fallen to an unparalleled low level; the country must 
face for an indefinite period a diminution in its national 
income of the order of 10 per cent. Reduction of costs 
was not of itself a remedy—yet wages, interest and 
Government expenditure must be reduced; inflation was 
not of itself a remedy—yet it was necessary to expand 
credit and depreciate the currency. To this combination 
of methods Professor Copland applied the term “‘ stabili- 
sation,’’ meaning by that the half-way course between 
inflation and deflation. 

The ensuing application of this method was not wholly 
deliberate; ‘‘ stabilisation ’’ happened for a time to be 
the resultant of the political forces still at variance in the 
economic field. Yet so completely did it eventually 
become the accepted policy of all the seven Govern- 
ments of Australia that this book as it first appeared— 
though it was far from being unsupported—must be 
held to mark the first stage towards Australian recovery. 
Nor has it now only an historical interest, for it raises 
questions which have a relevance bevond the recent crisis 
and have still to be settled. Chief of these is the position 
of the primary producer for export. In no foreseeable 
future can Australia afford to ignore the conditions for 
the prosperity of her primary industry. The present 
study touches on the incidence of the unwieldy burden of 
Australian transport costs upon the primary producer, 
and on the possible scope of marketing control. These, 
ike the incidence of the tariff—a hopeful inquiry into 
which was diverted by the depression—nare among the 
matters for urgent examination when once the general 
stability of the Australian economy has again been 
assured. 


* “The Australian Economy ” by E. B. Copland and G. A. Weller. 
Sydney. Angus & Robertson. pp. 171. 4s. 6d. net. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


‘The Foundations of Agricultural Economics.”’ By J. A. 
Venn. Cambridge University Press. 1933. 600 pages. 


The title of Dr. Venn’s book is somewhat of a misnomer 
because the consideration of abstract economic laws is 
almost confined to the first chapter. The second title, ‘‘ An 
Economic History of British Agriculture,” though intended 
to apply only to the last three chapters “during and after 
the war,” better suggests the descriptive character of the 
book. As the preface explains, the first edition of the book 
arose out of the lectures Dr. Venn was then giving to 
Cambridge students, and though so much has been re-written 
and added to, the book still retains somewhat of the character 
of a collection of essays, rather than of a systematic treatise. 
In the introductory chapter the reader will be presented to 
many of the old warriors of economic theory—*‘ the law of 
diminishing returns,” ‘elasticity of demand,” ‘ managed 
currency,” ‘“‘ marginal productivity theory.” Then follows 
a chapter on the earlier forms of land settlement in England— 
the manors, common fields and enclosures. Dr. Venn’s 
summary perhaps leaves the student with the impression 
that the common fields divided into strips were almost the 
universal form of land occupation in England. Mr Joliffe, 
for instance, has just shown that it did not prevail in Kent 
nor probably in the adjoining south-eastern counties as far 
as Hampshire. One would like to see the enclosures that 
can be traced, either from title deeds or awards, plotted upon 
a map of England. 

This early history naturally leads on to an account of more 
modern land tenures, and a discussion of the size of holdings 
which presents the reader with some considerations on the 
economics of smal! holdings that are not always appreciated. 
Two chapters on tithe reflect the interest that the colleges of 
Cambridge and Oxford must feel in a charge of which they 
own a large amount, which again after a comparatively recent 
settlement is now the subject of renewed attack. Like all 
fixed charges it has become burdensome with the change in 
currency values, but because of its association with the 
Church it is possible to rouse against tithe an emotional 
campaign to which mortgages, for example, are not liable. 
Further chapters deal with labour, marketing and co-operation 
in relation to agriculture, and have been so recently revised 
that Dr. Venn is able to discuss the current legislation that 
promises to transform the whole economic basis of British 
agriculture. The practice of co-operation, which after half 
a century of devoted work from many men had received but 
the smallest response from English farmers, is now being 
applied over the whole country to commodity after commodity, 
with sanctions that compel the producer to come in or cease 
to sell. None the less a place should be found within the 
organisation for the exercise of those voluntary principles 
which Dr. Venn so earnestly expounds. 

The later chapters of the book are more distinctly descriptive 
and deal with specific subjects such as wheat supply, forestry, 
agricultural statistics and crop forecasting. Finally comes 
a history and review of that period of disturbance, of alternate 
prosperity and distress, that set in with the war and from 
which we have not yet emerged. It will be seen that the 
book, if not a logical treatise on economic principles, is at 
least “fine confused feeding.” It touches on most of the 
matters that the politician, the farmer and the landowner 
have to think about at the present time, and it presents a fair 
case to the judgment of the reader. 
sometimes in its perusal one detects a certain omniscience 
and a tendency to find the source of all knowledge in Cambridge, 
that may be forgiven to the President of one of its Colleges. 


** Agriculture and the Trade Cycle.”’ By J. H. Kirk. P. §. 
King and Son. 1933. 272 pages. 12s. 


Mr Kirk’s book is a discussion of the economic factors in 
the agricultural crisis, such as inelasticity in both supply 
and ‘lemand, the economic lag between production and sale, 
the distribution of costs and the sequence that leads to surplus 
and slump. Finally, Mr Kirk advances a theory of the trade 
cycle, in some respects an extension of Mr Keynes’ theories 
of savings and investment. If we follow Mr Kirk’s argument 
correctly he holds that trede fluctvations are cyclical (he 
distinguishes a short period of three years and a longer cy7le 
of abont eight vears). and that they are originated by agri- 
cultural over-production, with conseyuent reductions of price 
which the consumer saves instead of spending on other pro- 
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ducts. A paradoxical summary would be that trade depres 


sions are consequent on gooi harvests and the habit of saving 
u stead of spending. Is that M: Roosevelt’s theoretical basis t 

Mr Kirk’s treatment is mathematical, not historical: indeed, 
his data rarely goes back before the war. Here arises our 
first criticisms. In discussing the theories of the trade cycle 
he points out that even those who regard the trade cycle as 
self-generative yet allow that the impact of external causes 
may induce variations either in time or intensity. 

But since 1918 have not factors like war debts and tariffs 
with their reactions upon currency, together with the inception 
of national policies into trade, entirely disturbed the normal 
interplay of economic forces? Mr Kirk’s examples of trade 
cycle correlations would have been more convincing had they 
been drawn from the pre-war years. Again, Mr Kirk’s 
argument is based upon the inelasticity of the demand for 
agricultural produce; he postulates that when the food prices 
fall and the family expenditure is by so much reduced the 
margin is treated as savings. There is, perhaps, as much 
justification for the opposite argument. The greengrocer 
in a working-class district will tell you that in bad times 
a family buys potatoes only, but adds carrots and cabbages 
when wages are good. Anyone above a certain age can report 
how the dietary of the British working man has changed 
within this century—the increased consumption of meat and 
milk, the additions of fruit and vegetables. From this point 
of view the demand for agricultural produce is almost 
infinitely elastic in response to change of income, though there 
is a considerable time-lag almost comparable to the time-lag 
of the farmers’ response to change of demand. Lastly, we 
could wish more definite evidence of the existence of the 
cycles, short and long, with which Mr Kirk illustrates his 
arguments—and about which he indicates his own doubts. As 
he says of his novel conclusions: ‘‘ For the present I hope 
they will not be taken too seriously.” Yet Mr Kirk has 
taken his task seriously and his discussion in turn must be 
taken seriously. 





MONEY AND TRADE. 


“The Economist in the Witness Box.’ 
Hall and N. F. Hall. London. 
Watson, Ltd. 248 pages. 6s. 


This little book is a reprint of a series of conversations, 
broadcast between April and June last, which took the form of 
a cross-examination of a professional economist, Mr N. F. 
Hall, by that professional representative of the man-in-the- 
street, Commander King-Hall. It is a hard task, in these days 
of controversy, for any economist to speak for his profession, 
and were economists of a different school from that of Mr Hall, 
to work up a mass-consciousness of the fact that, bribed 
by the B.B.C., he had addressed the ether as ‘‘ the economist,” 
the happiest fate he could expect would be to be “‘ shot while 
trying to escape.””’ Not that Mr Hall strays far from the path 
of what is generally accepted by economists; indeed, he was 
particularly careful to distinguish between the economic and 
the political, with the result that when at the beginning of the 
series he was asked a number of strictly economic questions, 
his “ brief but strictly accurate . . . answers conveyed little 
either to his questioner or to listeners.” The fact is, that what 
the public wants to ask the economist is what the economist, as 
an economist, does not want to answer, bubbling over though 
he may be to give his opinion as a peculiarly enlightened 
student of current affairs. 

The talks were delivered before and during the first phase of 
the World Economic Conference, and their topical content is 
indicative of what was uppermost in the public mind at that 
time. For that reason they seem a little passé now. They 
touch on a number of issues—the gold standard, tariffs, 
subsidies, public works and so on—but the main topic is the 
problem of currency and exchange, and the possibility of 
stabilisation. One of the talks, devoted to a discussion of the 
rate at which stabilisation against the dollar would be advisable, 
$3.50 or $4.00, raises rather a cynical smile five months later. 
Mr Hall is a convinced stabiliser, and if anyone wants a cogent 
and level-headed proof, on the theoretical side, of the import- 
ance of confidence and stability as a condition of economic 
revival, he need not seek further than this book. On the 
other hand, it is precisely on this issue that Mr Hall will raise 
the bristles of some of his fellow-economists. 

One of the most valuable features of the book is its disclosure 
of how much the public knows, and what the public wants to 
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know, about economic affairs. Mr A. T. K. Grant, in an 
analysis of the correspondence received as a result of the talks, 
states that while the standard of intelligence shown was high, 
“hardly a single writer appears to have tried to read a book on 
economics (or to have succeeded in reading one to any pur- 
pose).”” “‘ For a large and intelligent body of listeners, even 
the most elementary propositions of economics are a closed 
book.” The questions asked by correspondents were mostly 
very practical ones, focussing on the paradox of poverty in the 
midst of plenty, and it is significant that “a lack of interest in 
socialism was combined with a pretty complete scepticism as 
to the capitalist system as it works to-day.” There isplenty 
to be learnt from a book which, though it suffers from the 
obvious demerit of reprinted dialogue, is easy and stimulating 
reading. 


** Results of State Trading.”” By Doreen Warriner and E. 
Shenkman. London. International Co-operative Alliance 
and P. §. King and Son, Ltd. 112 pages. 2s. net. 

This work has arisen from the concern of co-operative 
leaders in all countries about the effect upon the future of their 
societies of the growing tendency of governmental authorities 
to trade in commodities—milk, coal, meat, butter and wheat— 
which hitherto have been outside the scope of the State or 
municipal organisation. Avoiding problems of State control 
and ownership the inquiry is confined to transactions in com- 
modity buying and selling. The possible development of this 
economic phase is of primary importance, for it may lead to 
the submergence of the voluntary co-operative principle in 
the compulsory policy of the State. This has happened in 
Russia and is contemplated in some Continental countries. 
Hence the value of the documented reports which these two 
research students have incorporated in their little volume. 
From these they conclude that “‘ State trading does not appear 
to be a universal solution for economic problems or a happy 
ending to all conflicts of economic interests.” Comparison 
is made of revenue tobacco monopolies in Germany, Austria, 
Sweden, and France; and the operations of the Swedish 
Match Trust affecting co-operative match factories in Germany, 
where the Government introduced legislation to enable the 
C.W.S. of German consumers’ societies to supply matches to 
its affiliated societies, are examined. The authors are 
apparently inclined to regard State monopolies as less objec- 
tionable in their influence than the “ concealed and corrupt 
method” of imposing tariffs. Municipal undertakings in 
connection with milk, meat and coal and restaurants in 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, and New Zealand have been 
investigated. 

A clear distinction is drawn between the English 
idea of public utilities, such as the supply of water, gas, 
electricity and passenger transport, and the transactions 
in meat by municipalities in Central Europe, the coal supply 
by the Berlin municipality, and the organisation of municipal 
shops by Polish towns in order to sell commodities at prices 
below those ruling in private shops. In New Zealand the city 
of Wellington has developed a monopolistic position in its 
Milk Department so that, although it draws supplies from the 
Wellington Dairy Farmers’ Co-operative Association, it has 
prevented the consumers’ co-operative societies from exercising 
any influence in preventing the maintenance of a high retail 
price for milk. Although the price paid to the producers was 
lowered after a few years’ operation of the scheme, costs of 
distribution and capital charges steadily rose. In 1922 the 
municipality of Berlin took over the Berlin Fuel Company, 
which had been organised during the war for the supply of 
coal and wood. And, having investigated the present position 
with the help of the municipality itself, Miss Warriner and 
Dr. Shenkman are unable to trace “any attempt to protect 
the interests of consumers,” although the Berlin co-operative 
society in 1924 surrendered its business to the municipal 
undertaking. 

The result is the conclusion that “there is no real 
necessity for municipalities to engage in commodity trading,”’ 
and that “there is no doubt that municipal trading is 
more bureaucratic and less elastic in operation than co- 
operative trading and shows a tendency to exploit its 
monopolistic position at the expense of the consumer.” From 
this point the authors review the State marketing of agri- 
cultural products. The policy of the United States Federal 
Farm Board is said to have intensified the crisis and the similar 
act of the German Government served the interests of neither 
the producer nor the community. Switzerland and some of 
the Scandinavian countries furnish less irksome examples of 
Government control owing to the co-operative background 
where consumers and producers had had experience in mutual 
price-fixing agreements. As a careful record of State 
marketing schemes the book is of real value and gives the 
authors reason for coming to the conclusion that such plans 
have proved defective owing to the “‘ subsidising ’’ rather than 
the “ organising’ basis of State intervention. 
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Practical Banking Currency and Exchange. Part 


Currency and Exchange. By H. E. Evitt. London. Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 528 pages. 6s. net. 


Even apart from the peculiar circumstances of to-day, 
a writer on the foreign exchanges is beset with one great 
difficulty. Is he to write a theoretical treatise, which links 
up his subject with general economic and monetary theory, 
illustrated perhaps by examples from recent history; or is he 
to produce a purely practical treatise, which will explain to 
the budding banker how to work out foreign exchange sums, 
how foreign exchange is bought and sold in the London 
market, and what are the multitudinous kinds of cable 
transfers, drafts, bills, bankers’ credits and all the instruments 
by which in practice money is transferred from one centre to 
another? The choice is not an easy one, especially when as 
in this case the writer is catering for the young clerk who is 
studying for his Institute of Bankers examination, for the 
examiners are in the habit of setting a paper containing both 
severely practical and arithmetical questions and also some 
questions which call at least for a superficial knowledge of 
the theory of the exchanges. 

Up to a point, Mr Evitt has met this dilemma. The 
arithmetical portion of his book is excellent, while his descrip- 
tion of the London exchange market is also very good, if it is 
read carefully. His chapter on ‘“ Personal and commercial 
credits” is as good as it can be, for no one could embrace 
in a brief description every kind of bill and credit met with 
in London, or hope to describe all their pitfalls. On the other 
hand his theoretical chapters bear an impression of super- 
fsiality. With only a few pages at his disposal, he would 
have been wiser to omit any reference to Mr Keynes’ monetary 
equations. His sentence on the gold exchange standard, on 
p. 265, is misleading, in that it omits to state that a central 
bank is only bound to sell gold exchange and is not bound 
to sell gold. The Board of Trade index number is no longer 
based on ‘‘ average import and export prices.” His summary 
of recent Australian history is somewhat tendentious and in 
any case is now hopelessly out of date. On p. 495 he is wrong 
in saying that the first announcement of the Hoover mora- 
torium succeeded the German banking crisis; for it preceded 
it by nearly a month. 

Some of these may be points of detail, but they are points 
that would lose a candidate marks in an examination. The 
other difficulty under which the writer laboured was whether 
or not to bring his book, which first appeared two years ago, 
up to date. He has deliberately refrained from doing so, 
and up to a point we sympathise with his decision. Yet in 
view of recent known events, several of his chapters have an 
incomplete and misleading appearance. We would have 
welcomed a revision of his section on forward exchanges, and 
also a new chapter dealing in general terms with the problem 
of blocked currencies. Nor does his appendix quite convince 
us that the writer had the full knowledge necessary to discuss 
the Exchange Equalisation Account and antecedent matters. 
Still, it is only fair to add that he brings to light at least one 
new fact, and that no unofficial commentator yet has a 
complete knowledge of our official exchange operations. 





“ Weltwirtschaft oder Grossraumwirtschaft.”” By Dr. Otto 
Leibrock. Leipzig. Deutsche Wissenschaftliche Buch- 
handlung. Marks 4. 

This book is an attempt to adapt Oswald Spengler’s 
philosophy to modern economic science. Dr. Leibrock seems 
to have fallen under the spell of Spengler’s neo-Teutonic 
intellect, for in this study he attempts to show that there 1s no 
such thing as economic evolution but that there exist, parallel 
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to each other, a number of self-contained economic entities or 
units which can never lose their individual existence. He 
then points out that every nation, in order to exist, must 
necessarily extend the orbit of its political influence over the 
area of the corresponding but hypothetical economic unit. The 
author proceeds to show over what area, according to his con- 
ception, the German economic unit extends. In other words, 
we have here the economic justification for Hitler’s Third 
Empire. The work thus enables the foreign observer to under- 
stand the conceptions of economics and politics now current 
in Germany. It argues that Germany is the natural nucleus 
of the strong European economic unit which extends itself 
from the Baltic sea to the Alps, and over Austria to the 
agricultural countries of the Balkans,—the only unit, and here 
we have a touch of Spengler, which can withstand the economic 
avalanche of an underselling East. 

In favour of this ‘‘ economic unit” policy, which negates 
entirely the idea of international economics, Germany is asked 
to abandon her colonial arrangements, which could never make 
her self-contained. Dr. Leibrock therefore rejects the idea of 
European federation, and pleads the strong ‘ economic unit 


of Middle Europe ” of which Germany, so he contends, is the 
strategical centre. : 


**Geldmarkt und Gold.’ By Dr. Walter Ganz. Munich. 
92 pages. Rm. 3. 


Dr. Ganz gives us a clear, orthodox’ exposition of the 
working of the gold standard. He attributes the collapse of 
this standard to the intrusion of political and anti-economic 
motives into bank policy. There is some interesting material 
concerning the ratio between gold reserves and the volume of 
currency and credit in various countries during post-war years. 
It is shown that in the United States bank credit usually 
moved in the opposite direction from gold reserves; in France 
an increase of 250 per cent. in the gold reserve (1928-32) was 
accompanied by an increase of 50 per cent. in note circulation 
and private deposits; the Bank of England endeavoured to 
stabilise the volume of credit, neutralising gold movements 
80 far as possible. The gold-exchange standard is strongly 
opposed by the author. He considers that it fails to adjust 
prices and exchanges, because whereas the effect of a country 
increasing its reserves by buying foreign exchange is to expand 
credit in this country, there is no balancing credit contraction 
in the country where the exchange is being held (except where 
such deposits require gold covering, as in France). Further, 
Dr. Ganz stresses the aggravating effects of a large volume 
of short-term international credit in times of crisis. It may 
be questioned whether Dr. Ganz’s enthusiasm for the pre- 


war gold standard is not based on an over-estimation of its 
inevitable automatism. 


‘Les Loteries d’Etat en Europe et la Loterie Nationale.” 
By Pierre Coste. Paris. Payot. 127 pages. 12 frs. 


Opinion on lotteries is divided. Cavour described them as 
“a tax on imbeciles,” while J. B. Say remarked: “It is 
almost always the bread of misery which is staked, if not the 
fruits of crime.” M. Coste himself considers that an institu- 
tion which is less immoral than the cinema, no more harmful 
than alcohol, and which has been utilised by the Church itself 
should not be abolished on “moral” grounds. Moreover, 
suppression of lotteries in single countries is ineffective. (In 
the Irish Sweepstake last June England subscribed 300 lots 
and Ireland 31.) The author objects on practical grounds to 
the inclusion of a State lottery in the regular budget of an 
advanced country, but as an emergency measure he approves 
it. Thus, he supports the French national lottery of 1933, 
while adding a warning against grandiose schemes such as 
M. Bonnefous’ plan to amortise the national debt by issuing 
lottery tickets. The review of the Spanish State lottery 
(which provides 10 per cent. of the regular revenue) and the 
Polish lotteries are particularly interesting. Let us hope 
M. Coste will complete his study with a book on lottery loans, 


a type of financing which accounted for about 8 per cent. of 
Russia’s revenue in 1931. 





** Economic Salvation.”” By Claud P. G. Jacob. Thornton 
@®: Butterworth. 137 pages. 5s. 


Mr Jacob's plan for economic salvation is of the general type 
criticised in the chapter on ‘“* Monetary Reform Cranks” 
in Mr Keynes’s “ Treatise.” Mr Jacob believes that the 
supply of money must somehow be adjusted to the supply of 
goods. But he is not quite clear whether this means equating 
the total volume of money to the volume of goods produced, or 
in some sense ‘‘ basing” the monetary circulation on “ real” 
wealth. In the end he takes refuge in the “* Labour Standard.” 
£1 is to equal one week’s human labour. Mr Jacob realises 
that the value of a week’s human labour (in goods) must change 





with the productivity of labour; but he does not see that this 
destroys the claim of the Labour Standard to be any more 
stable than gold. Nor does he see that the value of a week’s 
hun an labour is different from man to man. Does Mr Jacob 
regard a week of his own labour as being equal in value with 
that of a hewer in a coal mine? If not, there must clearly be 
something fundamentally wrong with his plan for economic 
salvation. Mr Jacob is also under the mistaken impression 
that the banks cannot increase the total volume of credit by 


expanding loans. The Macmillan Committee took a different 
view. 








THE FAR EAST. 


Chinese Government Economic Planning and Reconstruction 
since 1927. By Gideon Chen. Shanghai. China Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 56 pages. 75 cents. 


It used to be said of China that there is no background 
and there are no facts, but the writer of this interesting 
pamphlet disproves that assertion. He agrees, however, that 
the economic development of China has not been based on the 
individualism that has marked Western economic develop- 
ment : neither has it been evolved from any active Government 
participation. The whole economic system of China in the 
past has been built upon the social collectivism of the family, 
the guild and the village. Modern planning for national 
economic development of China was really initiated by the 
late Sun Yat-Sen, who contemplated reconstructing China 
by making capitalism create socialism, so that these two 
economic forces of human evolution should work side by side 
in future civilisation. Unlike Russia, however, he did not 
set time limits for his scheme, nor estimate the approximate 
cost. His ambition was, to have an international organisation 
formed by the Governments of the capital-supplying Powers, 
and a system of national control of industries, each with 
central management under international organisation. The 
latter seems to have anticipated the Soviet State Trusts. 
His ideas resulted in the drawing up of a large number of 
isolated, competitive and overlapping plans, and his son, 
Mr Sun-Fo, estimated in 1928 that it would take fifty years 
with a minimum budget of 25 billion Chinese dollars to 
complete them, 

Later, other plans were evolved, some illusory, others quite 
Utopian in character. In 1931, however, a ten-year plan for 
China, the authorship of which is not known, was announced 
in Geneva, and since then the Chinese are said to have been 
negotiating with the League of Nations for a closer collabora- 
tion with the technical organisation of the League in the 
economic reorganisation of China. Progress seems to have 
been slow, but the China National Economic Council appears 
to have been working since 1932 on a Three-Year Plan, the 
intention being to concentrate on a few well-selected schemes, 
comprising public works, education, land reclamation, in- 
dustrial development, financial policy, public health and 80 
on. General directions have been indicated, and the detailed 
plans left to be thrashed out by various expert committees. 
The method of planning adopted by this Economic Council 
is a step in the right direction, but the wide scope, and a basis 
of work which is not unified are obvious drawbacks. It is 
interesting to note that the Chinese in their plans welcome 
international co-operation, particularly in capital investment 
and technical assistance, but owing to the fact that economic 
planning is in its infancy in China, and in view of the un- 
settled condition of the country, unavoidable weaknesses are 
apparent. There is a lack of co-ordination in the various 
plans proposed, and the necessity for making provision for 
machinery to carry them out is generally overlooked. Then, 
as Mr Chen frankly states, the Chinese have a habit of drawing 
up plans without considering questions of finance. A further 
criticism is that the plans so far are mostly paper schemes. 
Yet it is at least significant that the Chinese Government for 
the first time in history, is showing a lively interest in economic 
reconstruction, and although only in an elementary stage in 
its economic planning, has paved the way for Chinese experts 
and foreign friends to utilise the opportunity to assist the 
Government in giving to “ planning ”’ a sound economic basis. 





‘¢ Soviet Economic Policy in the East.’» By Violet Conolly. 
Oxford University Press. 168 pages. 6s. 6d. 


In the space of this short but well-documented book, Miss 
Conolly has traced with admirable clarity the evolution of 
Soviet economic policy in the Near East and Central Asia 
from the time of the assembly at Baku in 1920, showing it 
to be, in part at any rate, in direct succession to the Czarist 
policy of vigorous economic penetration. In contrast to 
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the Western “ capitalist’ countries, Asia and the Near East 
have not, in Soviet eyes, proved any menace to the principles 
of the Russian system and have accordingly received especially 
favourable treatment in the matter of tariffs and exemption 
from the foreign trade monopoly. But, while Czarist Russia 
looked to them to supply raw materials, the new Russia sees 
in them a market of great promise for Russian manufactures, 
particularly in the Central Asian countries, since ‘“‘ their 
agricultural production in view of their geographical position 
has little outlet and can never have sale except in the 
U.S.S.R.” 

In Turkey and still more in Persia, Russian interest in raw 
material supplies has waned noticeably with the development 
of her own resources, and her attempts to flood the market 
with her own manufactures have provoked friction with 
growing national industries. Resistance to this pressure has 
been more successful in Turkey than in Persia. 

In Mongolia, Sinkiang and Tana Tuva progress has been 
more rapid as the lever of political control has been used to 
break the centuries-old trade connection with China by the 
Kalgan road and to establish Russian interests. The amount 
of Soviet literature devoted annually to expansion in Central 
Asia as well as the concrete evidence of the Turksib railway, 
the projected branch lines into Mongolia and the industrial 
development of the Kuznetz basin and Lake Balkash, is 
ample testimony of the importance attached to this area. 
A good sketch map adds to the interest of these chapters. 

Relations with Japan and China are not touched in this 
book, but the author promises a subsequent book on this 
question, and readers of the present work will certainly await 
it with interest. 





**Le Conflit Sino-Japonais.”’ Conciliation Internationale 
Bulletin Nos. 3-4, 1933. 278 pages. 


This number consists of twelve lectures delivered between 
January and April, 1933, at the European Centre of the 
Carnegie Endowment in Paris. The first six were given by 
Prof. Jean Escarra, advisor of the Chinese Government, under 
the title, ‘“‘ Le conflit sino-japonais et la Société des Nations.” 
Taking his stand on the side of law as against ‘* Machtpolitik ” 
he considers the legal position of Japan in Manchuria before and 
after September, 1931. He bases his case very largely on the 
Lytton Report, with whose findings he is in full agreement. 
The second series was given by M. Jean Ray, legal advisor to 
the Japanese Embassy in Paris, under the title ‘* La position, 
Yoeuvre et la politique du Japon en Mandchourie.” He 
defends the case for Japan on the ground that conditions 
in China are such that the ordinary rules of international law 
do not apply. In regard to the future, he summarises his 
view as follows: “Il faut d’un cété assouplir les formules 
juridiques, il faut qu’elles puissent s’adapter au réel... . 
D’autre part, et en méme temps, il faut, contre le désordre 
de plus en plus menagant des faits, maintenir le prestige d’une 
autorité et d’une volonté régulatrices.” 





‘One Year of the Japan-China Undeclared War and the 
Attitude of the Powers.” By Edward Bing-Shuey Lee. 
(Shanghai) privately printed. Mercury Press. 587 pages. 

This is a well-documented account of the Sino-Japanese 
crisis from September 1931 to September 1932. The author 
is a well-known Chinese journalist, editor of the Chinese 

Republic, and formerly editor of the (Peking) Leader. Six 

leading Chinese statesmen have contributed short introductory 

forewords. Of the book’s 587 pages, some 210 are given 
to a well-arranged collection of documents, some of which, 
such as League reports, are available elsewhere, but most of 
which are English translations of Chinese and Japanese notes, 

manifestoes, official protests, etc. The narrative provides a 

full and lively account of the Sino-Japanese struggle from the 

Chinese point of view. 





OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


*¢ Die Stadtrandsiedlung.’’ By Dr. Alexander Mabr. 
and Company. Vienna. Ils. 7d. 


This is an interesting plea for absorbing unemployment and 
promoting decentralisation by settling the land on the out- 
skirts of towns. In addition toagricultural production the author 
contemplates the establishment of home industries, as well 
as small factories, in the settlements. This would be facilitated 
by the tendency of modern technical development—e.g., 
electrical development—to reduce the advantage of large-scale 
over small-scale production. In calculating costs, Dr. Mahr 
postulates unpaid voluntary labour of the settlers, exemption 
from production taxes, reduced freight charges and a State 
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"THE CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 

TARIFF OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM iin operation on 1st August, 
1933, has been issued in one volume. It shows 


all duties, drawbacks and allowances and is fully 
indexed. 6d. (7d.). 






















THE CUSTOMS TARIFFS OF 
THE VARIOUS _ BRITISH 
OVERSEAS DEPENDENCIES are 
detailed in a separate volume. They have been 
corrected in accordance with material available in 
the Colonial Office up to the end of April, 1933, 
and no effort has been spared to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given. 
The publication contains exhaustive tabulated 
lists, with explanatory notes, of articles, arranged 
alphabetically under Dependencies (which also 
appear in alphabetical order); and also mentions 
specifically many articles which are free of duty, 
and includes a brief list of articles the importation 
of which is usually prohibited. It thus forms an 
invaluable book of reference for all engaged in, 
or contemplating, trade with any part of the 
British Empire Overseas, as well as for economists 
and others interested in Empire conditions. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 505. 7s. 6d. (8s.). 








RADE AGREEMENTS The text 
of the trade treaties concluded with the 
following Powers is now available: Denmark, 
Cmd. 4424, 6d. (7d.). Finland, Cmd. 4425, 1s. 
(1s. 1d.). Sweden, Cmd. 4421, 9d. (10d.). 

















UROPEAN ECONOMICS The 
Department of Overseas Trade has issued 
surveys of the economic and financial conditions 
prevailing in Italy, ss. (5s. 3d.); Austria, 
2s. (2s. 2d.); Germany, 4s. 6d. (4s. 9d.); Nether- 
lands, 3s. 6d. (3s. 8d.); Roumania, as. 6d. (2s. 8d.). 


NDIA The Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India and Ceylon has issued a valuable 
analysis of the conditions and prospects of United 
Kingdom Trade in India at the present time. 
3s. 6d. (3s. 10d.). 

The Annual Statistical Abstract for British 
India and many of the Indian States is now avail- 
able for the period 1921-22 to 1930-31. It is an 
unrivalled storehouse of facts and figures a 
to every aspect of Indian social, economic an 
public life. Cmd. 4428. 7s. 6d. (8s.). 











GUIDE TOCURRENT OFFICIAL 
STATISTICS This _ essential work 
provides a key to the storehouse of statistical 
information contained in the hundreds of official 
periodicals, returns and reports on a wide range 
of subjects published each year by Government 
departments, pp. 344. 1s. (1s. 5d.). 





















WORK AND WELFARE Among 


the important documents recently issue 
on Labour questions are the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the International Labour Office on 
Hours of Work, 4d. (5d.), the Report of the 
Industrial Health Research Board to June, 1933, 
giving an account of the work undertaken and in 
prospect in studying human efficiency as a technical 
industrial problem, 9d. (10d.), and the Annual 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Workshops for 1932, 2s. (2s. 2d.). This last 
report contains a series of revicws of the work 
of the Factory Inspectorate during the 100 years 
of its existence. 
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subvention equal to the unemployment benefit formerly 
received by the settlers. On this basis he estimates that a 
State loan of 30 million schillings, supplemented by the 
resources of the settlers themselves, would provide capital for 
20,000 small holdings. 

As a measure for meeting the unemployment situation in 
Austria to-day there is much to be said for Dr. Mahr’s scheme. 
Certain doubts arise, however, particularly concerning 
the author’s contention that since rationalisation entails 
permanent unemployment, the plan represents a normal 
policy and not a crisis measure. First, if the scheme is for 
normal times then his cost calculation is not valid, for it rests 
on the assumption not merely of idle labour (which he regards 
as normal), but also of idle capital (which he does not regard 
as normal). Secondly, will rationalisation entail permanent 
unemployment (or shorter hours)? If so, does a reduction 
of hours arising out of increased productivity lower average 
earnings and hence make necessary a supplementary source 
of income? Finally, to what extent will the settlements 
represent additional earning power from the point of view of 
the nation, and to what extent a shift in earnings as between 
individuals? Does a movement “ back to the land ”’ in highly 
industrial countries represent an improvement in the distri- 
bution of resources, or is it rather a return to the low-standard 
but equilibrium position of an earlier stage in economic 
development, in order to escape from the disequilibrium 
afflicting the present system. 


66 Der Europiiische Osten.’’ By O. Hoetzsch in collaboration 
with W. Bertram. Leipzig and Berlin. B. G. Teubner. 


This is volume six of Dokumente zur Weltpolitik der Nach- 
kriegszeit, edited by Professor Otto Hoetzsch together with 
Herr Bertram. The present volume contains a collection of 
official documents, concerning the post-war development of 
the European East and is, like all preceding volumes of this 
series, &@ most valuable dictionary of political treaties and 
documents of the post-war era. 

The present volume covers a wide range and contains 
excerpts of all treaties concluded and documents exchanged 
between the powers concerned, relating to the East of Europe, 
covering the period from 1919 until 1932. The work is 
intended as a textbook for universities and colleges and is 
certainly an excellent instrument for every lecturer in 
political science or economics. But it is much more than 
that, for it will also prove to be of the greatest value to the 
politician, diplomat, economist, journalist and foreign corre- 
spondent. There is nothing in any language in so concise 
and accurate a form to serve as a quick reference book. 

The book is edited with the care for which Professor 
Hoetzsch is rightly known, and the excerpts are wisely and 
impartially chosen. It must therefore be regretted that 
Herr Hoetzsch shows the tendency to “suggest” in those 
explanatory footnotes which run all through the book, that 
some of the officially recorded agreements have secret parallel 
agreements. ‘These explanatory suggestions are inopportune. 
For example, Herr Hoetzsch gives the exact terms of the 
political agreement between France and Poland of February 19, 
1921, and says in a footnote that the Moskauer Rundschau 
of May 25, 1929, published the “alleged ” terms of a supple- 
mentary secret military convention between France and 
Poland of September 15, 1922, and May 12, 1923. He then 
declares that there is no reason to believe that the report in 
the Moskauer Rundschau should not be true. Such speculation 


is not in keeping with the academic care with which the 
documents are edited. 


** The Architectural Review.’’ Special Number on Electricity. 
London. The Architectural Press. 2s. 6d. 


The Architectural Review has devoted its November issue 
to a survey of the progress and prospects of the electricity 
“grid”? scheme. Apart from articles and _ illustrations 
bearing on the use of electricity in the home and office, there 
are also discussions of the organisation, functions and economic 
background of the scheme. Throughout the number emphasis 
is placed upon the relation of electricity to regional planning 
and a number of maps of England and Wales showing the 
different divisions of the country adopted by the Central 
Electricity Board, the Registrar-General, and for other 
purposes is of great interest. One region, the north-western, 
is singled out for more detailed treatment. Various electrical 
statistics are given in graphical form, but it is to be regretted 
that the source and exact definition of the figures are not 
stated. As they stand, some of the statistics are perhaps 
misleading. The number will be of great interest to all who 
are interested in the contributions which electricity is making 
to the art of living. In a symposium which is deliberately 
directed to the future it is strange that there should be no 
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mention of the recent rapid development of domestic air- 


conditioning, which has reached a practical stage in the 
United States. 


‘¢The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary.”’ First Part of 
45 Weekly Parts. George Newnes. 56 pages. ls. 


The Oxford English Dictionary is now famous as a great 
work of scholarship and as a standard authority on the usage, 
history and spelling of the English language. In the 
“Shorter” Dictionary the fruits of the research which pro- 
duced the original dictionary were brought this year within 
the means of a wider circle of readers. Now by the publication 
of the Shorter Dictionary in 45 weekly parts, the first of which 
has already appeared, at 1s. each, the Dictionary is brought 
practically within the reach of all. As can be seen from & 
glance at the first of these weekly parts, the Dictionary in 


its new form is excellently printed and produced, in spite of 
its wonderful cheapness. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Calendar of the London School of Economics and Political Science 


(University of London) for 1933-34. (London) The London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 470 pp. 3s. 6d. 


International Review of Agriculture, August, 1933. (Rome) Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture. L. 14. 


Dalgety’s Annual Wool Review, 1932-33. For Australia and New 


Zealand. Obtainable from Dalgety and Company, Ltd., 
London. 


A Survey of Economic Development. 
Pitman. 330 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Catholic Social Movement. By Henry Somerville, 
(London) Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 


Banks and the Money Market. By B. Ramachandra Rau. (Calcutta) 
Lal Chand and Sons. 257 pp. Rs. 2. 


Successful Living in this Machine Age. By Edward A. Filene. 


(London) Jonathan Cape. 350 pp. First cheap edition. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Nature, Classifications and Principles of Public Revenue and 


Expenditure. By J. K. Mehta. (Allahabad) The Indian 
Press, Ltd. 


Prosperity : The New Socialism. By Marshall Brown. 
P. 8S. King & Son, Ltd. 64 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 
Three Economic Papers. By Hylton B. Dale. 

Ramsay Publishing Pty., Ltd. 56 pp. 
Egypt, A Tourist’s Brochure. Egypt Travel Information Bureau, 
60, Regent Street, W.1. 


An attractively produced brochure published by The Tourist 


Development Association of Egypt, giving full details of inclusive 
tours in Egypt. 


By J. F. Rees. (London) 


M.A. 
172 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


(London) 


(Melbourne) 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Colonial Reports. No. 1631. Sierra Leone, 1932. 2s. net.; No. 
1633. Falkland Islands, 1932. 1s. 3d. net; No. 1634. Trinidad 
and Tobago. 1932. 2s. 6d. net. No. 1635. Johore, 1932. 
2s. 6d. net; No. 1636. Turks and Caicos Islands, 1932. 9d. 
net; No. 1637. Hong Kong, 1952. 2s. net; No. 1640. Fiji, 


1932. 3s.net; No. 1641. Federated Malay States, 1932. 4s, 
net. 


Department of Overseas Trade : The Financial and Economic Position 
of Austria, June 1, 1933. 2s. net ; Conditions and Prospects 
of United Kingdom Trade in India, 1932-1933. 43s. 6d. net; 
Economic Conditions in Italy, July, 1933. 5s. net. 


Empire Marketing Board : Fruit—A Summary of Figures of Pro- 
duction and Trade relating to Apples, Pears, Bananas, &c. 
September, 1933. 6s. net. 


Bankrup‘cy, 1932 : Fiftieth General Annual Report by the Board 
of ‘I'rade. Qd. net. 


Statement showing the Financial Position of Territorial Army County 
Associations on March 31, 1933. Cmd. 4419. 3d. net. 


Report of the Industrial Assurance Commissioner for the Year Ended 
December 31, 1932. 1s. net. 


Import Duties : Recommendations of the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee and Import Duties (Drawback), No. 13 Order, 1933. 
Cmd. 4433. 2d. net; No. 14 Order, 1933. Cmd. 4434. 2d. 


net. 


Colonial No. 87. Report on the Administration of Togoland under 
British Mandate for the year 1932, 5s. net; Colonial No. 89. 
Report on the Administration of the Cameroons under British 
Mandate for the year 1932. 4s. 6d. net. 


First and Second Reports from the Select Committee of Public Accounta, 
1933. £1 net. 


Imperial Institute : Report on Gemstones. 2s. 6d. net. 
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